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NNUAL MEETING 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held at 
New York University, New York, on April 30th 
and May Ist, 1937. 

The programme was opened with a luncheon 
meeting of the executive committee. The first 
formal session consisted of the reading of papers, 
with Professor Ernst Riess presiding. Words of 
Welcome were spoken by Rufus D. Smith, Provost 
of New York University ; and the Response of the 
Association, made by Professor Shirley H. Weber, 
President. There followed the Secretary-Treas- 
urer’s report, appointment of committees and an- 
nouncements. Papers were then presented by 
Sister M. de Chantal of Seton Hill College on 
Pagan Educational Facilities Used by Early 
Christians; by Professor Francis R. B. Godolphin 
of Princeton University on Ancient Literary 
Criticism; and by Dr. Charles A. Tonsor of 
Grover Cleveland High School on High Lights 
from the Classics on Present Problems. 

On Friday evening Professor Shirley H. Weber 
presided over the Subscription Dinner at the 
Hotel Brevoort. Toasts were made by the Rev. 
J. S. Dinneen, S.J., of St. Peter’s College, Pro- 
fessor La Rue Van Hook of Columbia University, 
and Professor George D. Hadzsits of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. An address, Modern 
Lessons from Ancient Forms of Government, was 
delivered by Professor John A. Scott of North- 
western University. 

Professor Duane Stuart of Princeton Univer- 
sity presided over the Saturday morning session, 
during which the following papers were read: 
Illustrations of Rome and Vicinity in Recent 
Textbooks, by Dr. John F. Gummere of the Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School; The Greek House as 
Discovered at Olynthus, by Professor David M. 
Robinson, the Johns Hopkins University; Coin 
Hoards, by Edward T. Newell, President of the 


American Numismatic Society; Tulliola Mea, by 
Professor James Stinchcomb of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The afternoon session, preceded by an Invita- 
tion Luncheon at New York University, opened 
with a business meeting over which Professor 
Shirley Weber presided. There were committee 
reports, election of officers and the report of the 
editor of CW. The meeting closed with a Sym- 
posium on Tests and Testing, with Milton E. 
Loomis, Dean of the Washington Square College 
of New York University, presiding. The speakers 
were Isaac Thomas of The Hill School, for the 
Secondary Education Board; Ben D. Wood, for 
the Educational Records Bureau; and Whitney 
J. Oates of Princeton University, for the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

The following resolution was adopted by unan- 
imous vote: 

The members of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States greatly appreciate the invita- 
tion extended by New York University to hold 
the Thirtieth Annual Meeting within its walls, 
in the well-appointed Green Room and Blue Room. 

To Provost Rufus D. Smith, for his cordial 
words of welcome, and to those who presented 
papers, we are indeed grateful. 

Furthermore, the members of the Local Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, the Dean of Women, 
Mrs. Arnold, the members of the local chapter of 
Eta Sigma Phi, and the management of the Hotel 
Brevoort receive our highest commendation for 
their painstaking efforts which have made this 
meeting extremely pleasant and profitable. 

Special praise goes to Professor Hettich for 
his ability to be on hand at the proper time and 
to manage to the smallest detail those arrange- 
ments which go to make a convention a success. 
We are likewise indebted to Mrs. B. L. Trell for 
her efficient services. 

The exhibits have added not a little to the 
completeness of the meeting. We desire, there- 
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fore, to express our thanks to Mr. John Khayat 
and to Mr. Wayte Raymond for the display of 
Graeco-Roman antiquities and coins, to the book 
companies for a generous showing of textbooks, 
to our industrious and pleasant host, Professor 
Kraemer, for relief maps, and to Miss Dorothy 
Latta for her invitation to view the collection of 
the Service Bureau. 
(Signed) EARL LEV. CRUM 


WHITNEY J. OATES 


The members of the Local Committee on 
Arrangements were as follows: Allen P. Ball, 
College of the City of New York; Robert H. 
Chastney, Townsend Harris High School; Francis 
P. Donnelly, S.J., Fordham University; George 
V. Edwards, Brooklyn College; Moses Hadas, 
Columbia University; E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter 
College; Ralph V. D. Magoffin, New York Univer- 
sity; Marion Pratt, Curtis High School; Lucy M. 
Prescott, Abraham Lincoln High School; Ernst 
Riess, White Plains, New York; Rollin H. Tanner, 
New York University; Charles A. Tonsor, Grover 
Cleveland High School; Edna White, Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, N. J.; Ernest L. Het- 
tich, New York University, chairman. 

The following nominations, offered by the Nom- 
inating Committee under the chairmanship of 
Professor George Duckworth, were approved. 
There being no nominations from the floor, the 
Secretary was instructed by the meeting to cast 
one ballot to elect the nominees. 

For President: Miss Mildred Dean, Supervisor 
of Latin in the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

For Vice-Presidents: 

From New York: Mr. Joseph P. Behm, Syracuse, 
and Mr. Robert H. Chastney, Townsend Harris 
H. S., New York City. 

From Pennsylvania: Sister Maria Walburg, Mt. 
St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill, and Professor 
George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania. 
From New Jersey: Miss Edna White, Dickinson 
H. S., Jersey City. 

From Delaware: Miss Julia M. Jones, Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington. 

From Maryland: Mr. John S. Kieffer, St. John’s 
College, Annapolis. 

From the District of Columbia: Mr. Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, St. Alban’s School, Washington. 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. John F. Gum- 
mere, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The Executive Committee, in accordance with 
its authority, reappointed Professor Casper J. 
Kraemer, JR., of New York University, as Editor- 
in-Chief of CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


The Executive Committee for 1937-8, there- 
fore, is composed of the above-named officers, the 
Editor-in-Chief of CW, and last year’s President, 
Professor S. H. Weber, of Princeton University. 


In addition to the regular program, at the 
Saturday afternoon business session an interest- 
ing report on the Inter-Association Policies Com- 
mittee of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South was given by Professor A. Pelzer 
Wagener, of the College of William and Mary. 

The following amendment to the Constitution 
of the Association was duly proposed. Action is 
to be taken at the thirty-first annual meeting: 

A proposal to change Article v of the Constitu- 
tion of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, Section 1. Section 1 now reads: ‘Every 
member shall pay into the treasury of the Asso- 
ciation annually a fee of two dollars. Of this fee, 
one dollar and a half shall be set apart to cover 
his subscription to the Classical Weekly. .. 
The proposed amendment would change this sec- 
tion to read: ‘Every member shall pay into the 
treasury of the Association annually a fee to be 
established by the Executive Committee. Of this 
fee a proportion to be established by the Exec- 
utive Committee shall be set apart to cover his 
subscription to CLASSICAL WEEKLY and/or other 
periodicals.’ 

; JOHN F. GUMMERE, Secretary 


A History of Rome Down to the Reign of Con- 
stantine. By M. Cary; pp. xvi, 820, ill., maps. 
New York: Macmillan, 1935. $3.50 
In this rather large volume which contains 

nearly eight hundred pages of text a well-known 

scholar, the editor of the useful Methuen Greek 
and Roman History Series, presents a history of 

Rome from the earliest times down to the era of 

Constantine the Great. The forty-four chapters 

of this book are distributed under six main head- 

ings: Pre-Roman Italy (3-25), Roman Conquest 
of Italy (29-138), Conquest of the Mediterranean 

(141-277), Fall of the Republic (281-470), Con- 

solidation of the Roman Empire (473-718), and 

the Decline of the Roman Empire (721-783). 

Over one hundred illustrations and maps are in- 

cluded in the text. Although there is no one 

section devoted to bibliography, many biblio- 
graphical references are to be found in the foot- 
notes. 

In his Preface (v) Dr. Cary says: ‘To write a 
general history of Rome is therefore to invite 
criticism on multitudinous matters of detail. But 
the chief requirement in a work of this kind is 
not that it should be meticulously exact and up to 
date in all its facts, but that it should arrange and 
evaluate the facts in due order and proportion.’ 
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If Dr. Cary has succeeded in attaining what he 
considers ‘due proportion’ in this book, he must 
be classified as a historian of the older school of 
historical writing in which the greatest emphasis 
is placed upon political and military, rather than 
social, economic or cultural, history. In his book 
an examination of the subject matter by actual 
pages reveals that for every page devoted to 
society, economics, literature, religion or art, 
there are two pages on military events or political 
developments. A little over one-half of the book 
is concerned with the period from 133 B.C. to 180 
A.D. In these sections the proportion of political 
and military material to that on culture, society 
and economics rises from two to one to three to 
one. Moreover, although forty per cent. of the 
book deals with the period before 133 B.C., only 
seventy pages—less than ten per cent. of the 
total—are reserved for all phases of the history 
of the age from Commodus to the reign of Con- 
stantine. In the opinion of the reviewer, this does 
not constitute ‘due proportion.’ If Dr. Cary was 
desirous of writing a Roman History as detailed 
as this book in its military and political aspects, 
in order to attain a balanced work he should have 
made provision for a two volume history in which 
he could have expanded the material on the other 
phases of his subject rather than limiting his dis- 
cussion of Roman life and culture so that he 
might have more space in one volume for his in- 
terminable narratives of wars, campaigns and 
revolts. 


For the most part Dr. Cary does not stray far 
from the path beaten by previous historians of 
Rome. On important controversial matters he 
does not often adopt new and radical interpreta- 
tions although considerable mention is made of 
recent research. Of the Etruscans he says (22): 
‘Provisionally, however, it may be assumed that 
the population of Tuscany as a whole was de- 
scended from the Villanovans or earlier inhabit- 
ants, but that a gradual infiltration of immigrants 
from western Asia Minor (attracted, perhaps, by 
the mineral resources of Tuscany), took place 
after the arrival of the Villanovans and before the 
advent of the Greeks (say between 1000 and 800 
B.C.), and that these newcomers eventually con- 
stituted themselves as a ruling class in the Etrus- 
can cities.’ He accepts the existence as historical 
personages of all the traditional Roman kings 
except Romulus, basing his conclusion on the sur- 
vival of their family names in republican times 
(49). The Concilium Plebis is considered a legis- 
lative body separate from the Comitia Tributa; 
the latter was created by the patricians about 366 
B.C. (111). These and similar opinions, however, 
cannot be attacked or defended with the idea of 
coming to any definite conclusion; they are simply 


points of view which an individual is privileged 
to assume in cases where positive evidence is 
lacking. 

In a foot-note (118) Dr. Cary says: ‘The debt- 
crisis of the fourth century has probably no con- 
nexion with the introduction of coinage into 
Rome, which almost certainly belongs to a later 
period.’ He has apparently overlooked the fact 
that a serious debt-crisis occurred in Athens be- 
fore the time of Solon and the establishment of 
a mint at Athens. Surely the Romans, like the 
early Athenians, used foreign coins long before 
they began to mint their own, and there is no 
reason why the increased use of money as a 
medium of exchange should not have the same 
effect upon the economic situation in Rome as it 
did in Athens. 

Undoubtedly the best sections of this book are 
those which deal with the republican period be- 
tween the end of the Second Punic War and the 
death of Sulla. Here Dr. Cary is working in a 
field which he has already paralleled in part in 
his book on the Hellenistic Age (A History of the 
Greek World from 323 to 133 B.c., London 1932). 
His discussion of domestic politics and Roman 
society in the second century as well as the chap- 
ter on the Gracchi are well organized and in- 
formative. On the other hand, a method which 
he adopted in his volume on the Hellenistic Age, 
that of presenting the history of regions in geo- 
graphic order instead of taking the history of a 
period as a whole, sometimes makes for unneces- 
sary confusion. Thus, for example, the death of 
Crassus (360) precedes the narrative of the for- 
mation of the First Triumvirate (376). 

Dr. Cary’s History of Rome is the sort of his- 
tory that any competent scholar and teacher 
might produce. It is not perfectly balanced, but 
it has no serious omissions; one may not agree 
with all his interpretations, but it is not possible 
to write a book that will satisfy everyone. Its 
worst defects are no doubt the fault of the pub- 
lishers. The book is printed in impossibly small 
type which can be read only with difficulty; the 
fact that glazed paper is also employed does not 
reduce the strain on the eyes of the reader. 

On the whole the book is written in a dull and 
uninteresting manner. Dr. Cary has many ag- 
gravating, if not bad, habits of composition which 
the publishers did not see fit to correct. He is, 
moreover, addicted to slang. ‘Flaccus was shot to 
pieces’ (293), ‘He (Crassus) had been among the 
foremost to buy up at knock-down prices’ (364), 
and ‘Under this cut-throat scheme their debt 
swelled up in snowball fashion’ are phrases which 
might well have been expressed in less racy 
fashion, Tom B. JONES 

University of Minnesota 
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Grundziige der rémischen Rechtsgeschichte. 
By Egon Weiss; pp. vi, 179, with two maps. 
Reichenberg: Stiepel, 1936 
The title of this work sufficiently indicates its 

contents. Its purpose, as defined by the distin- 

guished author (v-vi), is to assist and supplement 
university lectures on Roman law, to give the 
reader a vivid picture of Roman legal develop- 
ment, and thus win him for the study of jurispru- 
dence. The author also hopes that his book may 
prove to be a contribution to scholarship. It is an 
elementary treatise and cannot be compared with 
more exhaustive handbooks in the same field, such 
as those of Karlowa, Krueger, Costa, Girard, 

Kuebler, and other standard works which are 

well known and long established. 

This book is well written and should do much 
to arouse interest in the study of Roman law and 
the many fascinating problems connected with its 
historical development. The author’s point of 
view is scholarly and is distinctly modern 
throughout. He pleasingly introduces the student 
to many highly controversial problems, with cita- 
tions (often too scanty) to the modern literature. 
His former researches and scholarly contribu- 
tions to the study of Roman law, and more espe- 
cially to Greek law and comparative jurispru- 
dence, admirably fit him for this task. He rightly 
emphasizes the significance of the cultural back- 
ground and cultural connections which stimulated 
and determined the development of Roman law. 
His insistence upon the importance of Greek in- 
fluence, Greek culture, and Greek law, is well 
warranted. Roman law has already greatly 
profited by studies of and comparisons with 
Hellenic and Hellenistic law, and this promises to 
become an increasingly fruitful field. Although 
one may not always agree with the author, par- 
ticularly on the more highly controversial topics, 
the book is always stimulating and provocative. 

The reviewer would take issue with a great 
many statements in this book but can list only 
a few here. Most of the author’s etymologies are 
highly dubious or else purely fanciful. Thus he 
connects Rhaetia with Etruscan (2); populus 
with pleo, plenus, German voll and Greek m)/9ec 
(4); tribus (the Roman tribe) apparently with 
Etruscan (4-5); curia with co-*viria (a group 
of men), decuria with decem-*viria, and centuria 
with centum-*viria (5); Quirites with either 
curia or queri (6); cliens with cluere, and Greek 
khioc, khuw (7, 8); Eigentum with ich (10); 
Marcipor with Marcus and puer (slave of Mar- 
cus) (10); lex with ligare, or by a reverse lin- 
guistic process he would derive lex from legare 
(12, 37) ; consul with con-salire, in the sense of 
being at hand (15). Such etymologizing would be 
merely amusing, even though useless, did not the 


author employ such examples as the chief sup- 
port of sweeping conclusions as to the character 
of Roman institutions, the functions of the early 
Roman magistrates, the nature of law, and the 
universality and permanence of an overwhelm- 
ing Etruscan influence on Roman legal develop- 
ment. In defiance of the results of comparative 
religion and comparative folk lore the author 
can find only an Etruscan source for the Roman 
sacredness of city gates and walls as res sanctae 
(3). Similarly he thinks the idea of the unre- 
stricted power contained in the Roman imperium 
must be Etruscan (3, 20). Apparently he would 
also include the idea of patria potestas in the 
same class (3). He would mantain that the char- 
acteristic features of the Roman assemblies, as 
distinguished for example from the Greek as- 
semblies, were due to Etruscan influence (31). 
He is convinced that there was no legislation 
(Gesetzgebung) before the time of the Republic 
(8, 17, 19, 37). He believes that sacer esto in the 
Twelve Tables meant that the guilty party thus 
adjudged was left to divine vengeance only (8). 
He seems to think that the Oscan law of Bantia 
decreed that a man not enrolled in the census 
vas condemned to death (23). ‘The expression 
lance et licio is the only true alliteration in Roman 
law’ (17) overlooks the fact that alliterative 
phrases are very common in Roman law, some of 
the more frequently used alliterative expressions 
occurring hundreds of times, as: causa cognita, 
calumniae causa, damnum dare, damnas dare, 
dotis datio, dotis dictio, furtum facere, faustus 
felix, secundum suam causam sicut dixi, Aulus 
Agerius, Numerius Nevidius. One might also 
mention aere argento auro flando feriundo, cum 
consilio collocutus. ‘The Twelve Tables contained 
no regulations regarding obligations’ (46) ig- 
nores a specific statement in the famous papyrus 
fragment of Gaius 4. 17a (PSI 1182), even 
though the author twice mentions this fragment 
elsewhere in other connections (15, 146). Al- 
though writing primarily for beginners the 
author fails to warn them of the flimsiness of 
much of the evidence as to glosses and interpola- 
tions and he finds an abundance of them every- 
where, from the time of the Twelve Tables to the 
latest period in the development of Roman Law 
(44, 47 ff.). It is remarkable to see how, at the 
hands of the enthusiastic Interpolationenjiger, 
the works of such substantial authors as Gaius, 
Ulpian, Paulus, and Modestinus ‘are melted into 
air, into thin air’ (118, 121, 145). The treat- 
ment of bonitarian and Quiritarian ownership 
(60) is confused and unsatisfactory. ‘The fearful 
proscriptions of Caesar and the triumvirate’ (78) 
is misleading, since it must refer to Augustus 
and the second triumvirate and not to Julius 
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Caesar. ‘In the chief city of the province, beside 
the governor, was found the vicarius of the 
praefectus praetorio’ (138) does not take into 
account the fact that there were over one hun- 
dred provinces and only eleven vicarii. ‘Die 
negotiatores, die Gewerbetreibenden’ (14) is 
wrong. The negotiatores or small merchants are 
rather die Handeltreibenden, and it is only the 
Gewerbetreibenden, not the negotiatores, who are 
discussed in this passage. 

The proofreading for this book was wretched. 
In its 179 pages the reviewer has counted over 
200 typographical errors, many of them slight but 
some of them more serious, as 144, n. 2, ‘Les 
facteurs interieures de l’evolution riques’ should 
be ‘Les facteurs intérieurs de l’évolution du 
droit romain privé, Congres international des 
sciences historiques.’ The citation 102, n. 2, from 
the Gospel of John is badly garbled: in a pas- 
sage of twenty Greek words one word is entirely 
omitted and there are nine misprints. False ref- 
erences sometimes occur, as at the botton of 137, 
for III 799, VI, read III 799, VII. The index is 
inadequate and many words in it are not ar- 
ranged in strictly alphabetical order. The maps 
are poor and could well be omitted. The book 
would be greatly improved by a full index and a 
much fuller table of contents, with corresponding 
headings in the text. There are so many good 
features of the book that it deserves a second, 
corrected edition and a thoroughgoing revision. 

Vanderbilt University CLYDE PHARR 
Essays in Greek History and Literature. By 

A. W. Gomme; pp. viii, 298, 2 maps. Oxford: 

Blackwell, 1937. 15s. 

This excellent collection of essays—historical 
rather than literary—-enjoys the secondary but 
important recommendations of attractive binding 
and pleasant type. Several of the papers which 
have already appeared in Classical Philology, the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, and the Annual of 
the British School at Athens are well known to 
students of Greek history, while two thirds of the 
000k, the essays on Thucydidean subjects, on the 
end of the city state, and on Menander, are new; 
it is useful to have them collected in one place 
and the book as a whole is both interesting and 
valuable, for Mr. Gomme has succeeded in the 
difficult task of mating that rather reluctant pair, 
exact scholarship and common sense. 

In an interesting introduction the author 
points, paradoxically but soundly, to the lesson 
in international unity which the modern world 
may read in the history of Greece, and urges that 
it would be unfortunate if the study of ancient 
history should come to be confined to specialists. 

The individual essays deserve more detailed 


notice than is here possible: the refutation of 
Bérard’s ‘isthmic theory’ as applied to Boeotia 
is altogether convincing and involves a detailed 
and valuable discussion of the obstacles to ancient 
navigation presented by the channel between 
Euboea and the mainland—obstacles which have 
been insufficiently emphasized by most historians. 
Hasebréck’s thesis in his recent book on Greek 
commerce is criticised in a similarly constructive 
manner. Discussing the Athenian law of citizen- 
ship in a closely argued essay, Gomme makes out 
a good case for his view that there was no pen- 
alty for unsuccessful appeal against foc01¢ é« 

The discussion of Perikles’ citizenship law of 
451 B.c. is rather less convincing. Gomme attacks 
the view of Adcock and Walker (in the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History) that the motive was 
purely Athenian selfishness, and defends what he 
says is Aristotle’s explanation that increasing 
population might ‘make the constitution unwork- 
able’ (Aristotle [Ath. Pol. 26] says merely 3:4 
To It is not, however, nearly 
so clear that intermarriage with foreigners would 
have made the population of Athens dangerously 
large, as it is that restricting the citizenship 
necessarily increased the value of its privileges, 
and this latter may be what Aristotle had in 
mind. One may also wonder whether Psamme- 
tichos’ gift of grain' would really have persuaded 
people to risk the penalties of a recent law and 
get themselves ‘fraudulently enrolled as citizens, 
many very likely after news had come that there 
was to be a gift of corn from Egypt’ (88). 

The paper on the position of women at Athens 
is delightfully written, and as good sense as it 
is pleasant reading. 

The sixth essay is an eminently reasonable de- 
fense of Thucydides’ view that the Peloponnesian 
war was afiohoywratoy on the 
ground that he thought of war primarily as an 
evil, and was calling attention to the peculiar 
destructiveness of this one. The Sphakteria paper 
is slight but sound. 

The discussion of Professor Woodhouse’s the- 
ory about the battle of Mantinea is very polemical 
in tone—doubtless a natural reaction to Wood- 
house’s own too florid style. And, also perhaps 
due to a too recent reading of Woodhouse, the 
argument is less crisp than that of the other 
essays. 

Discussing the speeches of Thucydides at some 
length, Gomme supports the unfashionable view 
that they do, as Thucydides claims, ‘represent as 


' Whether it amounted to 2, 3, or even 5 medimni 
per man—see Gomme, Population of Athens in the 
Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.c., Blackwell, Oxford 
(1983) 16. 
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closely as possible the general sense of what was 
actually said’. We cannot hope for demonstration 
or proof in this matter, and it is clear that the 
closeness of representation possible must have 
varied greatly from speech to speech. This is a 
point which Gomme notices but hardly empha- 
sizes sufficiently, for the temptation to substitute 
the appropriate or probable for what was actu- 
ally said must clearly have been greater in those 
cases where less trustworthy information was 
available. But the reaction against a purely ‘lit- 
erary’ view of the speeches is certainly healthy, 
and the argument on the whole convincing. 

The note ‘on a forgotten factor of Greek naval 
strategy’ is at once brilliant and obvious, and its 
value is already well known.” 


In ‘The End of the City State’ Gomme first, 
in a recapitulation of late fourth and early third 
century Athenian history, urges that the end of 
Athenian independence should be dated in 262 
B.C., rather than in 295, 322, or 338; secondly 
he tries to explain the ‘blindness’ of Aristotle 
and Demosthenes to the significance of Chaironeia 
and lastly he discusses the ‘degeneracy’ of the 
Greeks in the fourth century. He sets against 
the shortcomings of the fourth century some ten 
pages of shocking stories about the England of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth which 
make amusing reading but are little to the point. 
It is remarkable that Gomme can persuade him- 
self to write ‘sculpture and painting were as 
fresh, as skilful and as fertile as in the previous 
century’; he adds with some justice, ‘art and let- 
ters as active as ever’, but it is noteworthy that 
honesty prevents him from calling any of the arts 
comparable in excellence. The fourth century 
may not have been quite as bad as it has been 
painted, but it was a poor thing in comparison 
with the fifth. 

The last essay is a critical review of the frag- 
ments of Menander—an attempt to separate him 
from Plautus and Terence, to justify the ancient 
estimate of his abilities, and to correct current 
English depreciation. Gilbert Murray made a 
similar attempt a few year ago.’ It is a difficult 
task, for even yet the plays are fragmentary, and 
Plautus and Terence provide dubious evidence 
which must be used and is yet almost sure to 
mislead. Gomme’s essay is readable and inter- 
esting but judgment must still, I think, be re- 
served. 

WILLIAM WALLACE 

University of Colorado 


2TIt appeared in JHS 53 (1933) 16-24. 

3 New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, 
Second series, ed. J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber, 
Oxford University Press (1929) 9-35. 


Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the 
year 1200. VI, Manuscripts in Moscow and 
Leningrad. By Kirsopp and Sylva Lake; pp. 17, 
7 plates and pl. 374-452 in separate folder. 
Boston: American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 1936. (Monumenta Paleographica Vet- 
era, First Series) $10.00 


Seventy-nine magnificent plates on heavy stock, 
illustrating forty-four different manuscripts, bib- 
lical, patristic, or otherwise ecclesiastical in 
character, and in many cases of known prove- 
nance, constitute the portfolio of this latest part 
of the Lakes’ monumental collection. Each manu- 
script is fully described in the accompanying 
fascicle: assuming the accuracy of the dates as- 
signed (in most cases, apparently, quite beyond 
question), the ninth century is represented by 
three manuscripts (the earliest a Basil of 
Caesarea from 835), the tenth by eleven (mostly 
from the last quarter of the century), the eleventh 
by sixteen (about half of these falling in the 
third quarter), and the twelfth by fourteen, these 
last coming chiefly from the beginning and end of 
the century. 

Eleven manuscripts (mostly of the twelfth cen- 
tury) are represented by only a few leaves, or 
even a single leaf, in the State Public Library at 
Leningrad. Their presence there is due to the 
splendid mendacity and/or -dicity of a certain 
high ecclesiastic of paleographical discernment 
and (or so it would appear) latitudinarian prin- 
ciples, who, we are told, commonly thus took toll 
of all Mss that passed through his hands, care- 
fully dating the specimen abstracted as per the 
colophon, and not omitting to place on the muti- 
lated codex the conscientious annotation ‘deest 
folium unum’ or the like—a piquant proceeding 
the more defensible in view of the stubborn re- 
fusal of the monks of Mt. Sinai to permit their 
treasures to be photographed. 

The description of the manuscripts includes 
their classification by types of rulings, referred 
to an elaborate logical scheme developed by the 
Lakes, and embracing a hundred and seventy-five 
types, illustrated by a corresponding set of dia- 
grams spread over seven plates; of course only a 
part of these types are exemplified in the present 
portfolio. The advantages of such a classification, 
especially when it can be exemplified by specimens 
of known date and provenance, are obvious. 

This superb collection will be invaluable to all 
who concern themselves with mediaeval Greek 
manuscripts: no classical workshop of any pre- 
tensions can afford to be without it. 


J. ALEXANDER KERNS 
New York University 
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What Plato Thinks. By Gustav E. Mueller; pp. 
viii, 128. La Salle, Illinois: The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1937. $1.60 


We have recently had What Plato Said and The 
Thought of Plato. Some day someone will write 
a book on Plato the Doer, giving us the Plato of 
the letters, for in Epistle 7. 328c Plato betrays 
his reluctance to be found after all a mere logos. 
He is treated in Mr. Mueller’s book, if not as a 
doer, at least as a thinker whose thought is still 
alive, one for whom the past tense is inappro- 
priate. The result is a fervent little tract for the 
times in seven chapters: on Platonic love; Socra- 
tes; the soul; the golden mean; beauty, art, and 
artist; dialectical idealism; Plato and the gods. 
The author holds (58) that ‘if you take philoso- 
phy as an antiquated museum-piece you don’t see 
it at all.” The alternative in this case seems to 
be to use Plato’s dialogues as a storeroom from 
which to borrow various themes to trick out an 
idealistic appeal to the modern world. The ab- 
stract language of modern philosophy is used and 
Plato becomes sponsor for a general exhortation 
to be rational and spiritual in one’s personal life. 
‘If we criticize ourselves consistently, we are 
studying Plato and vice versa’ (60). 

Plato’s emphasis on geometry and astronomy 
is neglected. The four virtues are discussed as 
if Plato had never relegated andreia and sophro- 
syne to an inferior position. There is no index. 
The author’s purpose is to be edifying, and he 
avoids details of Plato’s doctrine that are difficult 
or repellent. He states that ‘Plato explores an 
invisible realm of reality which he calls soul, 
psyche’ (26). Again on page 56: ‘The idea of 
the good is weighing and balancing the different 
“hypotheses”, or assumed foundations of life, in 
which man determines his attitudes and posits his 
guiding values.’ This is Plato in modern dress 
kal véog yevovwe to quote Epistle 2. 314c), 
Plato with the intellectual discipline omitted, not 
a passionate scientist and creator, but a romantic 
and rhapsodic lecturer on life. 

There are many excellent observations in the 
book. The statement regarding Socrates that ‘all 
either-or propositions break down’ would hold 
also of Plato, if, as I believe, he preserved his 
moral earnestness by consistently refusing to 
answer either yes or no to the dilemmas of the 
logician. The author’s interpretation of the 
Parmenides is excellent. My chief complaint is 
that I do not find in the book an organic Plato 
whose variety is the consistent product of a per- 
sonal purpose. I believe that the author takes 
leave of Plato when he says on page 59: ‘Philoso- 
phy has not the mission to “save the world” but 
to criticize and so to “stimulate” it’. The Plato 
of the Epistles was deeply concerned to save the 


world. He was a bold reformer, a missionary of 
mathematics. It was only later that philosophy 
confined itself to the study and the pulpit. 


L. A. Post 
Haverford College 


Meter and Diction in Catullus’ Hendecasyl- 
labics. By Thomas Cutt; pp. 67. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Libraries (distributor), 
(Dissertation) 1936 
This doctoral dissertation represents (1) ‘an 

attempt to estimate the general influence of meter 
on diction in the hendecasyllabics of Catullus, 
by examining certain outstanding relationships 
between the requirements of the verse and the 
language used.’ 

The author has minutely examined the 552 
hendecasyllabic lines of Catullus and shows, with 
complete listing of examples, that certain word- 
types tend to stand where they will serve the 
structure of the verse. It is demonstrated (13- 
27), for instance, that at the end of the verse 
words of three or more syllables are strongly 
favored, while monosyllables are avoided; and 
that the two successive short syllables (the 
‘pyrrhic sequence’) belong to the same word in 
more than 90% of all instances. Seven ingenious 
Tables (7-12) clearly show the number of ex- 
amples of every verse-type and word-type in each 
position of the verse. 

The author has done his work accurately and 
thoroughly. He has studied not only the hendeca- 
syllabics of Catullus, but, for purposes of com- 
parison, the diction and metrics of the rest of 
Catullus and of all other hendecasyllabics in 
Latin writers. As in many studies of this kind, 
the point of view tends to become too mechanical, 
there is too great a temptation to force the syntax 
into the harness of the theory. Thus, in arguing 
(19) that when the two short syllables are 
divided, they belong to a word-group pronounced 
closely together, Cutt strangely interprets quale- 
cumque of 1.9 (qualecumque quod o patrona 
virgo) as belonging with quod, an ‘inverted’ rela- 
tive. While it is doubtless true that Catullus uses 
many pyrrhic pronouns (ego, mihi, tibi, sibi) in 
the pyrrhic sequence, occasionally working them 
in even where they are not entirely necessary to 
the sense, still it is surprising to read (62) that 
in 38.6 (Irascor tibi. Sic meos amores?) the tibi 
‘detracts from the impatient brevity of the line,’ 
or that 3.15 (tam bellum mihi passerem abstulis- 
tis) is ‘obscure as to the precise form of the 
pronoun’ (63), since nobis (referring to Catullus 
and Lesbia) ‘would seem more natural’; and that 
in 9.2 (antistans mihi milibus trecentis) and in 
9.5 (o mihi nuntii beati) the mihi is ‘unnecessary’ 
and that its omission in both places ‘would sim- 
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closely as possible the general sense of what was 
actually said’. We cannot hope for demonstration 
or proof in this matter, and it is clear that the 
closeness of representation possible must have 
varied greatly from speech to speech. This is a 
point which Gomme notices but hardly empha- 
sizes sufficiently, for the temptation to substitute 
the appropriate or probable for what was actu- 
ally said must clearly have been greater in those 
cases where less trustworthy information was 
available. But the reaction against a purely ‘lit- 
erary’ view of the speeches is certainly healthy, 
and the argument on the whole convincing. 

The note ‘on a forgotten factor of Greek naval 
strategy’ is at once brilliant and obvious, and its 
value is already well known.? 

In ‘The End of the City State’ Gomme first, 
in a recapitulation of late fourth and early third 
century Athenian history, urges that the end of 
Athenian independence should be dated in 262 
B.C., rather than in 295, 322, or 338; secondly 
he tries to explain the ‘blindness’ of Aristotle 
and Demosthenes to the significance of Chaironeia 
and lastly he discusses the ‘degeneracy’ of the 
Greeks in the fourth century. He sets against 
the shortcomings of the fourth century some ten 
pages of shocking stories about the England of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth which 
make amusing reading but are little to the point. 
It is remarkable that Gomme can persuade him- 
self to write ‘sculpture and painting were as 
fresh, as skilful and as fertile as in the previous 
century’; he adds with some justice, ‘art and let- 
ters as active as ever’, but it is noteworthy that 
honesty prevents him from calling any of the arts 
comparable in excellence. The fourth century 
may not have been quite as bad as it has been 
painted, but it was a poor thing in comparison 
with the fifth. 

The last essay is a critical review of the frag- 
ments of Menander—an attempt to separate him 
from Plautus and Terence, to justify the ancient 
estimate of his abilities, and to correct current 
English depreciation. Gilbert Murray made a 
similar attempt a few year ago.® It is a difficult 
task, for even yet the plays are fragmentary, and 
Plautus and Terence provide dubious evidence 
which must be used and is yet almost sure to 
mislead. Gomme’s essay is readable and inter- 
esting but judgment must still, I think, be re- 
served. 

WILLIAM WALLACE 

University of Colorado 


2It appeared in JHS 53 (1933) 16-24. 

3 New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, 
Second series, ed. J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber, 
Oxford University Press (1929) 9-35. 


Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the 
year 1200. VI, Manuscripts in Moscow and 
Leningrad. By Kirsopp and Sylva Lake; pp. 17, 
7 plates and pl. 374-452 in separate folder. 
Boston: American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 1936. (Monumenta Paleographica Vet- 
era, First Series) $10.00 


Seventy-nine magnificent plates on heavy stock, 
illustrating forty-four different manuscripts, bib- 
lical, patristic, or otherwise ecclesiastical in 
character, and in many cases of known prove- 
nance, constitute the portfolio of this latest part 
of the Lakes’ monumental collection. Each manu- 
script is fully described in the accompanying 
fascicle: assuming the accuracy of the dates as- 
signed (in most cases, apparently, quite beyond 
question), the ninth century is represented by 
three manuscripts (the earliest a Basil of 
Caesarea from 835), the tenth by eleven (mostly 
from the last quarter of the century), the eleventh 
by sixteen (about half of these falling in the 
third quarter), and the twelfth by fourteen, these 
last coming chiefly from the beginning and end of 
the century. 

Eleven manuscripts (mostly of the twelfth cen- 
tury) are represented by only a few leaves, or 
even a single leaf, in the State Public Library at 
Leningrad. Their presence there is due to the 
splendid mendacity and/or -dicity of a certain 
high ecclesiastic of paleographical discernment 
and (or so it would appea™* latitudinarian prin- 
ciples, who, we are told, commonly thus took toll 
of all Mss that passed through his hands, care- 
fully dating the specimen abstracted as per the 
colophon, and not omitting to place on the muti- 
lated codex the conscientious annotation ‘deest 
folium unum’ or the like—a piquant proceeding 
the more defensible in view of the stubborn re- 
fusal of the monks of Mt. Sinai to permit their 
treasures to be photographed. 


The description of the manuscripts includes 
their classification by types of rulings, referred 
to an elaborate logical scheme developed by the 
Lakes, and embracing a hundred and seventy-five 
types, illustrated by a corresponding set of dia- 
grams spread over seven plates; of course only a 
part of these types are exemplified in the present 
portfolio. The advantages of such a classification, 
especially when it can be exemplified by specimens 
of known date and provenance, are obvious. 

This superb collection will be invaluable to all 
who concern themselves with mediaeval Greek 
manuscripts: no classical workshop of any pre- 
tensions can afford to be without it. 


J. ALEXANDER KERNS 
New York University 
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What Plato Thinks. By Gustav E. Mueller; pp. 
viii, 128. La Salle, Illinois: The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1937. $1.60 


We have recently had What Plato Said and The 
Thought of Plato. Some day someone will write 
a book on Plato the Doer, giving us the Plato of 
the letters, for in Epistle 7. 328c Plato betrays 
his reluctance to be found after all a mere logos. 
He is treated in Mr. Mueller’s book, if not as a 
doer, at least as a thinker whose thought is still 
alive, one for whom the past tense is inappro- 
priate. The result is a fervent little tract for the 
times in seven chapters: on Platonic love; Socra- 
tes; the soul; the golden mean; beauty, art, and 
artist; dialectical idealism; Plato and the gods. 
The author holds (58) that ‘if you take philoso- 
phy as an antiquated museum-piece you don’t see 
it at all.’ The alternative in this case seems to 
be to use Plato’s dialogues as a storeroom from 
which to borrow various themes to trick out an 
idealistic appeal to the modern world. The ab- 
stract language of modern philosophy is used and 
Plato becomes sponsor for a general exhortation 
to be rational and spiritual in one’s personal life. 
‘If we criticize ourselves consistently, we are 
studying Plato and vice versa’ (60). 

Plato’s emphasis on geometry and astronomy 
is neglected. The four virtues are discussed as 
if Plato had never relegated andreia and sophro- 
syne to an inferior position. There is no index. 
The author’s purpose is to be edifying, and he 
avoids details of Plato’s doctrine that are difficult 
or repellent. He states that ‘Plato explores an 
invisible realm of reality which he calls soul, 
psyche’ (26). Again on page 56: ‘The idea of 
the good is weighing and balancing the different 
“hypotheses”, or assumed foundations of life, in 
which man determines his attitudes and posits his 
guiding values.’ This is Plato in modern dress 
kal yeyovwe to quote Epistle 2. 314c), 
Plato with the intellectual discipline omitted, not 
a passionate scientist and creator, but a romantic 
and rhapsodic lecturer on life. 

There are many excellent observations in the 
book. The statement regarding Socrates that ‘all 
either-or propositions break down’ would hold 
also of Plato, if, as I believe, he preserved his 
moral earnestness by consistently refusing to 
answer either yes or no to the dilemmas of the 
logician. The author’s interpretation of the 
Parmenides is excellent. My chief complaint is 
that I do not find in the book an organic Plato 
whose variety is the consistent product of a per- 
sonal purpose. I believe that the author takes 
leave of Plato when he says on page 59: ‘Philoso- 
phy has not the mission to “save the world” but 
to criticize and so to “stimulate” it’. The Plato 
of the Epistles was deeply concerned to save the 


world. He was a bold reformer, a missionary of 
mathematics. It was only later that philosophy 
confined itself to the study and the pulpit. 
L. A. Post 
Haverford College 


Meter and Diction in Catullus’ Hendecasyl- 
labies. By Thomas Cutt; pp. 67. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Libraries (distributor), 
(Dissertation) 1936 
This doctoral dissertation represents (1) ‘an 

attempt to estimate the general influence of meter 
on diction in the hendecasyllabics of Catullus, 
by examining certain outstanding relationships 
between the requirements of the verse and the 
language used.’ 

The author has minutely examined the 552 
hendecasyllabic lines of Catullus and shows, with 
complete listing of examples, that certain word- 
types tend to stand where they will serve the 
structure of the verse. It is demonstrated (13- 
27), for instance, that at the end of the verse 
words of three or more syllables are strongly 
favored, while monosyllables are avoided; and 
that the two successive short syllables (the 
‘pyrrhic sequence’) belong to the same word in 
more than 90% of all instances. Seven ingenious 
Tables (7-12) clearly show the number of ex- 
amples of every verse-type and word-type in each 
position of the verse. 

The author has done his work accurately and 
thoroughly. He has studied not only the hendeca- 
syllabics of Catullus, but, for purposes of com- 
parison, the diction and metrics of the rest of 
Catullus and of all other hendecasyllabics in 
Latin writers. As in many studies of this kind, 
the point of view tends to become too mechanical, 
there is too great a temptation to force the syntax 
into the harness of the theory. Thus, in arguing 
(19) that when the two short syllables are 
divided, they belong to a word-group pronounced 
closely together, Cutt strangely interprets quale- 
cumque of 1.9 (qualecumque quod o patrona 
virgo) as belonging with quod, an ‘inverted’ rela- 
tive. While it is doubtless true that Catullus uses 
many pyrrhic pronouns (ego, mihi, tibi, sibi) in 
the pyrrhic sequence, occasionally working them 
in even where they are not entirely necessary to 
the sense, still it is surprising to read (62) that 
in 38.6 (Irascor tibi. Sic meos amores?) the tibi 
‘detracts from the impatient brevity of the line,’ 
or that 3.15 (tam bellum mihi passerem abstulis- 
tis) is ‘obscure as to the precise form of the 
pronoun’ (63), since nobis (referring to Catullus 
and Lesbia) ‘would seem more natural’; and that 
in 9.2 (antistans mihi milibus trecentis) and in 
9.5 (o mihi nuntii beati) the mihi is ‘unnecessary’ 
and that its omission in both places ‘would sim- 
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plify the syntax.’ We can certainly leave to 
Catullus his warm, colloquial, spontaneous use of 
dative pronouns without having him insert them 
as meaningless elements in the mechanical verse 
structure. 

A summary of conclusions at the end would 
have been helpful. The lack of a bibliography is 
an inconvenience, especially since the numerous 
op. cit.’s and ibid.’s of the footnotes are some- 
‘times hard to trace back and the initials of the 
authors are regularly omitted. There is no index. 

H. J. LEON 


University of Texas 


Le Réle de la Mer dans la Poésie Latine. By 
E. de Saint-Denis; pp. 516. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1935. 50fr. 

It is commonly remarked that the Romans were 
a nation of landsmen, with no taste for the sea. 
M. de Saint-Denis denies the validity of this 
generalization; on the contrary, the Romans ac- 
tually grew to love the sea, not as the Greeks, to 
be sure, who were born with ‘the sea in their 
blood’ (483), but as a people who, though by 
origin rooted to the land, were led by circum- 
stances political, social, and economic to develop 
a strong interest in the ways of the sea and the 
experiences of men upon it. Their own poets 
show this clearly, if only they are correctly read 
and understood, with a full appreciation of the 
environmental factors. Le Réle de la Mer dans la 
Poésie Latine furnishes abundant opportunity 
and wise direction for a critical examination of 
this phase of Roman poetry from Livius Andron- 
icus to Statius. M. de Saint-Denis has brought 
to his study a combination of Teutonic thorough- 
ness and Gallic feeling and precision, with the 
result that his work is as admirable in its treat- 
ment as it is convincing in its conclusions. One 
lays the book aside with the feeling that little 
more is to be said. 

The role of the sea is an important one in 
Latin literature, particularly in the poets. But 
in order to appreciate fully the poetic passages 
that treat of the sea one should apply to them 
certain critical tests. He should consider, for 
example, how much of the sentiment is derived 
from personal knowledge and experience, how 
much is merely literary or imitative, to what 
extent the poet is reflecting the non-literary de- 
velopments of his time, and in what measure he 
is speaking personally rather than expressing 
popular belief. By skillfully applying these, and 
other, tests M. de Saint-Denis has traced several 
clear stages and strains of development in the 
Roman poetry of the sea down to the time of 
Statius, by which time the poets wearied of 


originality of treatment and the possibility of 
further evolution disappeared. 

Since there is not space in this review to follow 
the full course of M. de Saint-Denis’ argument, a 
brief sketch of his treatment of the Augustan 
poets must serve as illustration. Vergil was 
never really nauticus; possibly he had never 
voyaged until the last year of his life. But the 
sea plays a progressively important part in the 
Georgics and the Aeneid, which is the épopée de 
la marine impériale (Chapter Ix). The explana- 
tion is to be found in Vergil’s residence at Naples 
and, even more, in the strong development of the 
imperial navy under Augustus’ direction. In his 
treatment Vergil does more than merely echo 
Homer and the Alexandrians, as well as Ennius 
and Catullus, but these were his models. Ovid, in 
spite of his better knowledge of the sea, adds 
little of originality in his descriptions of it. 
Horace and Tibullus are consistently landlubbers, 
who for the first time in Latin literature con- 
demn man’s navigation of the sea as impious; 
but this sentiment is personal and literary—un 
brillant paradoxe (485)—and by no means repre- 
sents the popular attitude of their time. (Lucre- 
tius 5.1004, where a similar sentiment is ex- 
pressed, is to be rejected for other than linguistic 
reasons: cf. pp. 127-132). Propertius is self- 
contradictory: he sometimes expresses hostility 
towards the sea, at other times an attraction for 
it. The solution of this inconsistency may be found 
in the influence of Cynthia, habituée of Baiae and 
lover of swimming and sailing. 

All this well-knit discussion is accompanied by 
a wealth of detail: historical, literary, and lin- 
guistic evidence, full consideration of pertinent 
passages, briefer commentary, in passing, on 
textual matters, compilations of words and 
phrases that have to do with the sea. The full 
index of authors and passages cited (489-502) 
and the very detailed Table des Matiéres (503- 
516) make this rich mine readily accessible. 
Great care has gone into the making of the book; 
I have found very few misprints. 

JOHN W. SPAETH, Jr. 

Wesleyan University 


The Imperial Cult under the Flavians. By 
Kenneth Scott; pp. 204. Stuttgart-Berlin: 
Kohlmann, 1936. 9M. 


The Divinity of the Roman Emperor published 
in 1931 by Professor Lily Ross Taylor of Bryn 
Mawr was the excellent beginning of American 
studies to discover, to elucidate, and to evaluate 
the growth of divine cults as they concentrated 
on a Roman emperor and upon the idea of Roman 
imperial divinity. Miss Taylor’s study dealt with 
the divinity of the emperor Augustus. 
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It was a most happy choice of Kenneth Scott’s 
that he took as his field of investigation the 
period of the Flavian dynasty, for it is clear that 
all three of those Flavii consciously imitated 
Caesar Augustus, and it is demonstrable that 
Vespasian, to a greater degree than any other 
emperor of Rome, really modeled himself after 
that great princeps. 


Of the fifteen chapters of the book here under 
consideration, Vespasian is given two, Titus two, 
Domitia one, and Domitian ten. That is a fair 
division. Vespasian, the first plebeian emperor, 
knew that the empire craved pax, and he as an 
army general officer realized that his auctoritas 
was secure in the backing of his troops. Maiestas 
grew upon Vespasian faster than he himself 
knew, although there is no doubt but that he cap- 
italized his own imperial value on the widespread 
Messianic prediction that the ruler who was to 
succeed the Julio-Claudians would ‘come out of 
the East.’ 

If Vespasian had any religion, it was Stoicism, 
which however he lightened with his bluff laugh- 
ter. But no shrewder or more cautious man ever 
sat on Rome’s throne. Divine appellations were 
saddled upon him in the East and godlike qualities 
were everywhere thrust upon him. Vespasian, 
however, was never fooled for a minute. His 
dying vae, puto deus fio wis his best piece of 
satiric facetiousness. 

Titus had his father made a divus, which made 
him legally the son of a God. For years he had 
been the ‘darling of the Roman Empire.’ His 
generosity and his genuine sympathy were only 
enhanced in the minds of his people by his actions 
after the eruption of Vesuvius and the great fire 
in Rome. But Titus did not rule long enough for 
him to establish a religious policy. There was 
hardly time for cults to begin to surround his 
divinity. 

Domitian was a Flavian by virtue of being the 
son and the brother of a God. From having been 
a repressed youth he became suddenly a Caesar; 
he was naturally timid, and he assumed imperious 
manners to conceal that timidity. His greatest 
fight was to make himself believe. that he was 
greater and better than his father and brother, 
although he always knew he wasn’t. It made him, 
however, the greatest individualist who ever ruled 
Rome. He was one of the best rulers for the 
provinces that Rome ever had; he was easily its 
greatest builder; all in all, his reign deserves 
great commendation rather than the literarily- 
incited condemnation it got. But he was a lonely, 
friendless, familyless man. This accounts in great 
part for his desire to see himself worshipped, to 
have himself identified with divinity, to have 
divine cults render him sacrosanct. 


Scott has adduced all the literary evidence— 
with perhaps too long quotations—; has leaned 
heavily on Mattingly, as he should, in bringing 
numismatic evidence into almost over-wide play; 
has himself made many shrewd observations on 
the growth of Flavian and Domitianic divinity. 
Scott’s thesis is nicely planned, well developed 
and authenticated, and is what the reviewer 
would call an eminently satisfactory piece of 
work. 

RALPH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN 


New York University 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 


Princeton, N. J. 


All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. For system of abbreviation 
and full names of contributors see CW 30 (1937) 105-106. 


Ancient Authors 
Cicero. Gelzer, M.—Die Datierung von Cieeros de 
haruspicum responso. Interpreting the discordiae 
of this speech as the dissension between the Opti- 
mates and the triumvirs, Gelzer concludes that it 
was delivered after the conference at Luca, not 
before, as generally accepted. It should be dated 
shortly after the delivery of the de provinciis con- 
sularibus and prior to pro Balbo. 
Klio 30 (1937) 1-9 (Johnson) 
Philodamus. Sokolowski, F.—Sur le péan de Phil- 
odamos. This was published in BCH 19 (1895) 393- 
418. Textual notes; evidence for the spring of 328 
B. Cc. as the date of rendition; further notes and 
restorations. 
BCH 60 (1936) 135-143 (Ha’l) 


Literary History. Criticism 
Karouzou, Mme.—Semni Papaspyridi. HPAKAHS 
XATYPIKOS. The reconstruction of a_ satyric- 
drama including Herakles, the satyrs and Dionysos, 
on the basis of Attic vase painting. 5 plates. 
BCH (1936) 152-157 (Hall) 


History. Social Studies 

Heuberger, R.—Das ostgotische Rdtien. The limits 
of the kingdom of Theoderic the Great are defined 
and some details of organization given. The move- 
ment of the Germanic tribes in this region prior to 
Theoderic is described. It was not until 492 that 
both Rhaetias were included in the East Gothic 
kingdom. The problem of the northern boundary is 
examined and Heuberger limits it to the northern 
edge of the Alps. 
Klio 30 (1937) 77-109 (Johnson) 

Instinsky, H. U—Die Weihung des Heiligtums der 
Latiner im Hain von Aricia. Accepting the reading 
dicator Latinus in Cato’s Crig. fr. 58 instead of 
dictator Latinus, usually read, the author examines 
the functions of this official who is a'so found at 
Spoletium (Dessau 4911). He had no connection 
with the temple, but was an official of the Latin 
League. The connection of the temple of Diana with 
the League began with this dedication, probably ca. 


500 B. c. 
Klio 30 (1937) 118-122 (Johnson) 


Kahrstedt, U.—Untersuchungen zu athenischen 
Behérden. The Ephetae existed prior to the Are- 
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opagus and were not a later development. The 
Areopagus came into existence between Draco and 
Solon. In the sixth century the latter body had wide 
juridical, censorial, and administrative powers, 
which were largely lost in 462/1, and further dimin- 
ished by Pericles. In the fourth century the rise of 
the Areopagus in prestige and power is traced as 
well as its later history in the Hellenistic period. 
The Ephetae tried murder in cases where premedita- 
tion was not involved, were deprived of the Del- 
phinion by Ephialtes, and were probably further 
curtailed by Pericles. 
Klio 30 (1937) 10-33 (Johnson) 
Rostovtzeff, M.—Alexandrien und Rhodos. A papy- 
rus from the Zenon archive published by Edgar 
from the Rylands collection mentions gifts to Apol- 
lonius sent by Abdemoun of Sidon through his 
brother at Rhodes. Using this as a text Rostovtzeff 
shows that Rhodes was the great clearing house for 
Phoenician, Syrian, Asia Minor, Greek, and Egyp- 
tian trade in the Eastern Mediterranean at this 
time. The Sidonian Abdemoun shipped his wares to 
Rhodes, and on his order consignments were for- 
warded from his warehouses at Rhodes to Alex- 
andria and elsewhere. 
Klio 30 (1937) 70-76 (Johnson) 
Schubart, W.—Das Gesetz und der Kaiser in 
griechischen Urkunden. In papyri of the late Roman 
and Byzantine period laws are personified as if 
endowed with qualities of kindness to the suppliant 
or hatred of the wrongdoer. They command, order, 
restrain. Similarly the emperor and prefect, as 
guardians of the law, are endowed with generosity, 
foresight, grace, philanthropy, goodwill and other 
like virtues. The oath is frequently sworn by the 
tyche of the emperor or his subordinate. Schubart 
does not indicate the source of this viewpoint, but 
suggests that the attitude towards law rests on 
Greek ideas, and the attitude towards the emperor 
is influenced by the Hellenistic idea of kingship. 
Klio 30 (1937) 54-69 (Johnson) 


Art. Archaeology 

Arias, Paolo Enrico—Geometrico insulare. Vases 
from Fusco near Syracuse showing probable com- 
merce between the Cyclades and Sicily. 7 plates. 
BCH (1936) 144-151 (Hall) 

Bakalakis, G—Un torse archaique d’Apollon cith- 
arede. A fragment in the museum at Delos. The 
author disagrees with Cavvadias, who had described 
the fragment as part of a female torso. A groove 
on the left shoulder probably received a lyre; com- 
pare e.g. the amphora of Menon (Pfuhl 11 fig. 318). 
BCH 60 (1936) 59-65 (Hall) 

Dugas, Charles—Fragments de vases de l’Univer- 
sité de Lyon. 1. fragment of a black-figured am- 
phora; Helen discovered by Menelaos after the 
taking of Troy. 2. fragment of a red-figured kylix 
showing 6 youths in a revel outside; an ephebe in- 
side. The author attributes this to the Epeleios- 
painter. 2 plates. 
BCH (1986) 158-171 (Hall) 

Guillon, P.—Mesures de longueur a Akraiphia. 
The unit of measurement and proportion in the con- 
struction of the upper temple of Castraki is 1 metre 
90, or 1 orgyia, Bocotian-Aeginetan standard. 
BCH 60 (1936) 3-10 (Hall) 

Marinatos, Sp.—Le temple géométrique de Dréros. 
This archaic temple bears a close resemblance to 
temples A and B at Prinias and to the chapel of 
the double axe at Knossos. It is definitely in the 


Minoan tradition. There is an altar surrounded by 
a quantity of kids’ horns. There were 3 small bronze 
figures which were smashed by the proprietor of 
the farm before the archaeologist arrived. These 
figures will be published in Monuments et Mémoires, 
Fondation Piot. 

BCH 60 (1936) 214-256 (Hall) 


Matz, Fr.—Altitalische und vorderasiatische Rie- 
felschalen. Certain metal bowls found in early 
Italian sites show clear stylistic affinities with sim- 
ilar vessels of oriental origin. The Italian ware is 
definitely influenced by the oriental and the latter 
was imported. The theorv that the importation was 
due to Etruscans coming from Asia Minor seems to 
be excluded by the fact that most Italian examples 
are found with Phoenician imports. Matz regards 
the technique as primitive Mesopotamian, imported 
into Italy by Phoenicians in eighth century and 
there copied by native workmen. 

Klio 30 (1937) 110-117 (Johnson) 


Orlandos, Anastase C.—Délos chrétienne. 1. a 
basilica of St. Cyricus with ambo. 2. an echinus 
which was probably the floor of an ambo rather 
than part of a font. 3. a crude basilica near the 
Asklepieion. 4. smaller objects including a bronze 
Latin cross inscribed 6 Bede 
SaBaw0 and a bronze polycandelon with suspending 
chains still intact. 5. a cruciform bathroom, suitable 
for a monastery. 6. other fragments. 

BCH 60 (1936) 68-100 (Hall) 


Epigraphy. Paleography. Numismatics 

Bon, Mme. Anne-Marie—Monnaie inédite de Galep- 
sos. A small bronze coin found at Thasos; obverse, 
head of Dionysos, left profile, crowned with laurel; 
reverse, goat’s head looking back. First part of 4th 
century B. C. 
BCH (1936) 172-174 (Hall) 

Coupray, Jacques—l/ne nouvelle dédicace délienne. 
A base signed by Eutychides of the year 126/5 B. c. 
BCH 60 (1936) 66-67 (Hall) 

Coupray, Jacques et Feyel, Michel—IJnscriptions 
de Philippes. 7 stelae and fragments, edited and all 
but one photographed. The dedicator of No. 3 de- 
scribes himself as mpcoBitceoc véeg [apparently 
anak] tic éxAnciac (sic). 
BCH 60 (1936) 37-58 (Hall) 

Demangel, R. et Mamboury, E.—lUne inscription 
datée sur une tour byzantine de Constantinop'e. A 
new reading of the upper of 2 inscriptions on the 
tower shows it to be of the year 906 of our era; 
Leo vi and his brother Alexander. 
BCH 60 (1936) 208-213 (Hall) 

Feyel, Michel—Nouvelles inscriptions d’Akraiphia. 
1. décret pour des juges de Kleitor. 2. décret pour 
des juges de Mégare; text and commentary; date 
about 140 B. c. 3. a list of fish, possibly with the 
fixed prices allowed for the sale of cach sort. 
BCH 60 (1936) 11-36 (Hall) 

Etudes d’épigraphie béotienne. 1. addi- 

tional notes on an inscription treated by the author 
in BCH 58 (1934) 501-505. 2. a textual edition of 
an inscription published by Keramopoullos in AD! 
14 (19381) 12 f. 
BCH (1936) 175-183 (Hall) 

Hellwig, Fr—Zur Gliederung der Res Gestae divi 
Augusti. Supports A. von Premerstein’s theory that 


1 Archaiologikon Deltion. 
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the Roman archetype was composed on eight columns 
against Weber who contends that the original had 


six columns. 
Klio 30 (1937) 123-130 (Johnson) 


Kambanis, Michel L.—Notes sur le classement 
chronologique des monnaies d’Athénes. Herakleides 
Eukles was (exceptionally) monetary magistrate 
for 2 successive years. Plates of 27 coins. 

BCH 60 (1936) 101-117 (Hall) 


Robert, Louis—Notes d’épigraphie hellénistique. 
A decree of Siphnos, I. G. XII 5, 481. 
BCH 60 (1936) 184-189 (Hall) 


———— Etudes épigraphiques deuxiéme série. 
1. the provenience of certain inscriptions in the 
museum at Toulon. 2. an inscription from Pana- 
mara, preserved in Brussels, with a modern bas- 
relief on its opposite surface. 3. an inscription from 
Kos in honor of Trajan’s father; originally from 
Myndos and Halikarnassos. 4. an inscription which, 
though mentioned as belonging to Hierapolis, was 
robably never there. 5. an inscription in Berlin 
rom the Bosporos originally from Larissa. 6. photo- 
graph of an inscription in the Louvre to Myy show- 
ing that its previously published form was incorrect. 
BCH 60 (1936) 190-207 (Hall) 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 


Altheim, Fr.—Altitalische und altrémische Got- 
tesvorstellung. Epithets of early Italic divinities do 
not imply a division of gods into grades or separate 
individualities. The twelve divinities whom the 
flamen cerealis invokes at seedtime (Servius ad 
Georg. 1.21) are never associated with Ceres. They 
are all nouns of agency and represent the acts ap- 
propriate to agriculture at proper seasons. Fortuna 
is attached to a definite person or to a definite occa- 
sion. The vowing or dedication of Roman temples 
is associated with a definite act or moment. Janus 
is the act of going; Consus, the act of storing the 
harvest as the Consualia of December represent the 
closing of the year. The Umbrian ahtu wvip is not 
actus lovis, but actus Juppiter, not the act of a god 
but the god as an act. Thus prodigies are manifes- 
tations of the gods in acts on special occasions and 
have no general application. 

Klio 30 (1937) 34-53 (Johnson) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 


General 


Gli Studi romani nel mondo, Vol. 111; pp. 380. Rome: 
Ist. di Studi romani, 1936. 25L. 


Ancient Authors 


Cassius Felix. Bertil, Junel—In Cassium Felicem 
Studia; pp. xv, 156. Uppsala: Lundequist, 1936. 
(Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1936:6) 

A brief history of the manuscripts followed by a 
detailed study of various emended passages. 


Hippocrates—Die hippokratische Schriftensammlg in 
neuer dt. Ubers. T. 16, Der Samen; Das Werden 
des Kindes; Das Herz; Die Geistesstérung; Die 
Tollwut; Die Nieswurzanwendung. T. 17, Die 
Leiden; Die Krankheiten, Book 1, edited by Rich- 
ard Kapferer, George Sticker and others; pp. 102. 
Stuttgart: Hippocrates-Verl., 1937. 8M. 


Horace. Santoro, Emilio—Roma nella poesia di 
Orazio; pp. 20. Melfi: Secolo, 1936. 


Macrobius. Légdberg, Gunnar—In Macrobii Satur- 
nalia Adnotationes; pp. xii, 149. Uppsala: Alm- 
quist and Wiksell, 1936. (Dissertation) 

Four studies consisting of a comparison, passage by 
passage, with Macrobius’ chief source Gellius, a study in 
his variety in choice of words and syntax, a description 
of his use of clausulae, notes on various passages. 

Plutarch—Life of Aratus, edited with introduction, 
notes and appendix by W. H. Porter; pp. 96. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1937. 5s. 

Plutarque sur les oracles de la Pythie. 
Texte et traduction par R. Flaceliére. Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1937. (Annales de l’université de 
Lyon) 40fr. 

Silius Italicus. Bilinski, Bronislaus—De Catone Silii 
in Italiae descriptione (Pun. viii 356-616) uno 
solo fonte; pp. 62. Lwéw: A. Krawezynski, 1937. 


An attempt to prove that Silius’ catalogue of Italian 
peoples who were called forth by the Romans for duty 
at the battle of Cannae was based on Books ii-iii of Cato’s 
Origines. 


Literary History. Criticism 
Kowalski, Georgius—De Arte Rhetorica 1; pp. 111. 
Lwoéw: Krawezynski, 1937. (Acta Seminarii Phil- 
ologici 11, Universitatis Ionneo-Casimirianae Leo- 
poliensis) 


Compilation and discussion of the ancient sources for 
the history of rhetoric. 


Ulgariu, Vincenzo—L’Antigone di Sofocle e di Vit- 
torio Alfieri. Parallelo, critico-estetico; pp. 243. 
Iglesias: Atzeni e Ferrara, 1935-1936. 10L. 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 
Meissner, Bruno—Studien zur assyrischen Lexikog- 
raphie, 3; pp. 124. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1937. 
d. Altoriental. Ges. Bd. 11, H. 1/2) 


Risch, Ernst—Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache; 
pp. xvi, 330. Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1937. 
(Untersuchungen zur indogerman. Sprach u. Kul- 
turwissenschaft, 9) 20M. 


History. Social Studies 
Altkamp, Ingeborg—Nordischer Lebenstil bei den 


Griechen; pp. 78. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1937. 
1.60M. 


Baron, S. W.—A Social and Religious History of the 
Jews; 3 vols., pp. xiii, 377; ix, 462; xi, 406. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1937. $3.75; 
$3.75; $4.00 

A comprehensive survey of the evolution of the Jewish 
people with emphasis on the interrelation of social and 
religious forces. The first volume deals with the situation 
in antiquity. Volume three is devoted to notes, biblio- 
graphy and indexes. 

Besnier, Maurice—L’Empire romain de ]’avénement 
des Sévéres au Concile de Nicée. Paris: Presses 
universitaires, 1937. (Histoire générale Gustave 
Glotz) 50fr. 


Dikaios, P.—La civilization néolithique dans l’ile de 


rk ge pp. 9, 4 pls. 9 fig. Paris: Geuthner, 1936. 
(Coll. T. Syria) 15fr. 
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Frank, Tenney—An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome. Vol. 1, Roman Britain (R. G. Colling- 
wood), Roman Spain (J. J. Van Nostrand), 
Roman Sicily (V. M. Scramuzza), La Gaule Ro- 
maine (A. Grenier); pp. 664. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1937. $4.00 

This useful series is moving apace. The preface to the 
present volume states that the work will be completed in 
five instead of the four volumes originally planned. 

Hermes, Gertrud—Der Zug des gezihmten Pferdes 
durch Europa; pp. 105-146. Médling: Anthropos, 
1937. (Anthropos, Bd. 32, H. 1/2, 1987) 38M. 


Lautner, Julius Georg—Altbabylonische Personen- 
miete und Erntearbeitervertrage; pp. xx, 262. 
Leiden: Brill, 1937. (Studia et documenta ad iura 
orientis antiqui pertinentia, Vol. 1) 10f1. 

Nicosia, Giuseppe—La vita di Atene attraverso le 
commedie di Aristofane. Aristocrazia contro dem- 
ocrazia; pp. 223. Rome: Soc. an. Pubblicazioni 
editoriali, 1936. 50L. 

Schubart, Wilhelm—Verfassung und Verwaltung; 
pp. 39. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1937. (Der Alte Orient, 
Bd. 35, H. 4) 1.50M. 


Brief sketch of the governmental system of the 
Ptolemies by the well-known papyrologist. 
Willrich, Hugo—Perikles; pp. 308. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1936. 9M. 
Portrait of Pericles set in a frame of Athenian history 
from Peisistratus to the fourth century. 


Art. Archaeology 

Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, Vol. 16, 1935-1936, edited by Millar Bur- 
rows and E. A. Speiser; pp. 179. New Haven: 
Amer. Schools of Oriental Research, 1937. $2.50 

Bartoccini, Renato—Taranto. Rinvenimenti e scavi, 
1933-1934; pp. 107-232, pls. Rome: Bardi, 1936 
(Atti della Reale Acc. dei Lincei. Notizie degli 
scavi, vol. 12, serie 6, fase. 4, 5, 6) 

Bobrovsky, P.—Collection of Antiquities purchased 
in Syria and Egypt with the collaboration of V. 
Vikentiev; pp. xvi, 20, ill. Paris: Geuthner, 1937. 
30fr. 

British Museum—Ancient Egyptian Sculpture lent 
by C. S. Gubbenkian: temporary exhibition. Lon- 
don: British Museum, 1937. 2s.6d. 

Cecchelli, Carlo—La Cattedra di Massimiano ed altri 
avorii romano-orientali, vol. 1; pp. 32, pls. Rome: 
Ist. poligr. dello Stato, Libreria, 1936. (R. Ist. 
di arch. et storia dell’arte) 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. The Robinson Collec- 
tion, Baltimore, Fasc. 2 (U.S. A. Fasc. 6), edited 
by David Moore Robinson with the assistance of 
Sarah Elizabeth Freeman; pp. 38, 54 pls. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. 

54 excellent plates, including 6 in color of Attic red- 
figured vases dating from 520-421 B. C. 

Coupel, P—Travaux de restauration de Baalbek en 
1933 et 1934; pp. 14, 9 pls. 12 figs. Paris: Geuth- 
ner, 1936. (Coll. T. Syria) 20fr. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art—Egyptian Statues and 
Statuettes. Intro. by H. E. Winlock; 2 pls. Lon- 
don: Quaritch, 1937. 1s.6d. 

Petrie, Flinders—Shabtis, Illustrated by the Egyp- 
tian Collection in University College, London, with 
Catalogue of Figures from many other sources; 
pp. vii, 15, 45 pls. London: British School of 
Egyptian Archaeology, 1935. 

The origin and development of the carved figures 
found in Egyptian tombs as mummy-subatitutes. 45 large 
plates depicting figures and the inscriptions. 


Robinson, David M. and Edward J. Fluck—A Study 
of the Greek Love-Names, including a discussion 
of paederasty and a prosopographia; pp. vi, 204, 
1 pl. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937, 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Ar- 
chaeology, No. 23) $3.00 

Analysis of the kalos inscriptions or ‘love-names’. Two 
introductory chapters on love names on Attic vases and 


in Greek literature followed by a prosopographia of each 
and an appendix embracing love-names on non-Athenian 


Vases. 

Rumpf, Andreas—Sakonides; pp. 30, 32 pls. Leipzig: 
Keller, 1937. (Bilder griechischer Vasen, H. 11) 
28M. 

Schaeffer, Claude F. A.—Missions en Chypre, 1932- 
1935; pp. xi, 163, ill., 41 pls. Paris: Geuthner, 
1937. (Coll. Fondation A. Fontane, Voyages Ar- 
chéologiques, T. I) 75fr. 

Starr, Richard Francis Strong—Nuzi: report on the 
excavations at Yorgan Tepa near Kirkuk, Iraq. 
Vol. 2, Plates and Plans; pp. 229, ill. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1937. (Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe fine arts series) $10.00 

Van Buren, A. W.—Ancient Rome as Revealed by 
Recent Discoveries; pp. xvi, 200, 9 pls., 1 folding 
plan. London: Lovat Dickson, 1937. 6s. 

Brief survey of the archaeological work and finds of 
the last decade in Rome. 


Epigraphy. Paleography. Numismatics 

Avery, Murtilla—The Exultet Rolls of South Italy; 
Vol. 11; pp. 53, folio of 206 pls. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1937. $20.00 

The excellent plates show all of the scenes in the 28 
known rolls and fragments together with those of three 
allied liturgieal rolls. Splendid reproductions, The intro. 
ductory text supplies descriptions of the individual 
plates. 

Battelli, Giulio—Lezioni di paleografia; pp. vi, 229. 
Rome: Sansaini, 1936. 

Inscriptiones Italiae. Vol. 1, Latium et Campania: 
Fasc. 1, Tibur, edited by Giacchino Mancini; pp. 
xxxviii, 227, pls. Rome: Ist. poligr. dello Stato, 
Libreria, 1936. (Unione accademica nazionale) 
100L. 

Ricci, Serafino—Storia della moneta in Italia; pp. 
xi, 248, pls. Padova: Cedam, 1936. 32L. 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 
Battenhouse, Henry Martin—New Testament History 
and Literature; pp. 425. New York: Nelson, 19387. 
$2.50 
Erman, Adolf—La religion des Egyptiens; pp. 516, 


ill., pls. Paris: Payot, 1937. 50fr. 
Werner, G.—Allgemeine Mythologie: e. Abriss d. 
Gotter- und Heldenkunde; pp. 118. Leipzig: 


Kiinstner, 1936. 0.65M. 

Witt, R. E.—Albinus and the History of Middle 
Platonism; pp. xii, 147. Cambridge University 
Press (New York: Macmillan), 1937. $2.25 

Abridgment of a dissertation on the ‘Didaskalos’ of 
Albinus. The author claims this as the first exhaustive 
study of that work. 


Textbooks 
Lake, Kirsopp and Sylva Tipple Lake—An Intro- 
duction to the New Testament; pp. 312, maps. 
New York: Harpers, 1937. $2.50 
Thompson, Wilmot H., H. L. Tracy and Rosalie A. 
Dugit—Essential Latin; pp. x, 514, ill. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1936. $1.75 


An attractively made beginners’ book with ‘all modero 
improvements.’ 
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